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Large Population Increase in 1955 


HE population of the United 
States, including the Armed 
Forces overseas, reached 166,- 
740,000 by the end of 1955. This 
marked an increase of 2,810,000 dur- 
ing the year, only 13,000 less than 
the record set in 1954. Thus, the 
high rate of population growth that 
began in 1946 has continued un- 
abated for a decade. About 26 million 
people have been added to our popu- 
lation in the past 10 years, a larger 
number than in the preceding 21 
years. 

The sustained baby boom has been 
the primary factor in the rapid 
growth of our population. There has 
been an average of 3.8 million births 
annually since the close of World 
War II, with each of the past five 
years successively establishing new 
high records. Almost 4,100,000 
babies were born in 1955, compared 
with about 4,073,000 in 1954 and 
3,965,000 the year before. The 
births in 1955 correspond to a rate 
of 24.9 per 1,000 population residing 
in the United States. 

The babies born in 1955 had a 
good start in life. Infant mortality 
declined to a new low rate of 26.4 
per 1,000 live births. This is about 
14 percent below the previous mini- 
mum established the year before and 


30 percent under the rate in 1945. 

Very favorable health conditions 
prevailed generally in the United 
States during 1955. The death rate 
for the population as a whole was 
about 9.3 per 1,000, or only a shade 
above the all-time low of 9.2 re- 
corded in 1954. The 1955 experience 
was adversely affected by outbreaks 
of influenza in the early part of the 
year and the unusually intense and 
protracted heat waves during the 
summer. But the major factor in the 
rise in mortality was the increase in 
the proportion of older persons in 
the population. The total number of 
deaths during 1955 climbed to a 
record high of more than 1% million 
—about 40,000 over the number in 
1954. 

The natural increase in popula- 
tion during the year was only little 
less than that in 1954, when it was 
the largest in our history. The ex- 
cess of births over deaths amounted 
to almost 2,570,000 in 1955, com- 
pared with about 2,590,000 in 1954. 
Our country also gained about 
250,000 persons through migration, 
or several thousand more than the 
number in each of the preceding 
three years. 

The population within continental 
United States increased by 1.8 per- 
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POPULATION Estimates, Untrep STATES By GEOGRAPHIC AREA, 1950 To 1956 
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cent in 1955; this included a gain of 
about 140,000 men through reduc- 
tion of our Armed Forces overseas. 
As the table on page 2 shows, each 
geographic division of the country 
shared in this growth, but not in 
equal measure. The Pacific States 
continued to experience the highest 
rate of increase, namely, 3.3 percent 
during 1955—about twice the rate 
for the country as a whole, and only 
slightly below the level for 1950-54. 
California’s population alone has 
expanded by 2% million since April 
1950, and now numbers about 13% 
million. If present trends remain un- 
changed, New York will be edged 
out of its leading position before 
1967. 

The Mountain States also grew 
rapidly during 1955. In fact, the 
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rate of population increase in Ne- 
vada and Arizona was greater than 
in any other State. Florida and Del- 
aware, too, have been growing rapid- 
ly. Since 1950, the population in 
Florida has increased by more than 
4 percent annually; not much less 
was the increase in Delaware. The 
rate of growth has also been well 
above the national average in five 
other States outside the West, 
namely, Michigan, Ohio, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

Six States had fewer residents at 
the end of 1955 than in April 1950. 
Arkansas sustained the largest loss 
during this period—about 133,000 
persons. In Mississippi and Okla- 
homa as well, out-migration has been 
substantially greater than the natural 
increase in population. 


More Marriages in 1955 


T Is estimated that there were 

1,532,000 marriages in the United 
States during 1955, compared with 
about 1,488,000 in 1954 and 1,545,- 
000 in 1953. Although the increase 
in the number of marriages for the 
year just ended was relatively small 
—only 3 percent—it was neverthe- 
less larger than that for any year 
since 1950. 

The marriage rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation (including Armed Forces 
overseas) rose from 9.2 in 1954 to 
9.3 in 1955. Preliminary monthly 
statistics indicate that the largest 
increases occurred in June and Au- 
gust. In February, March, and July, 
the rate in 1955 was actually below 
that of 1954, and in May, November, 








and December it was practically the 
same in the two years, 

Every geographic division of the 
country contributed to the small rise 
in marriages between 1954 and 1955. 
The largest increases occurred in the 
Pacific and Mountain 
where they amounted to 5.4 percent 
and 4.9 percent, respectively. At the 
other extreme, the gains were less 
than 1 percent in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. 

Contrary to the national pattern, 
10 States and the District of Colum- 
bia reported a smaller number of 
marriages in 1955 than in 1954. The 
largest decrease—5.3 percent—was 
registered in Arkansas, where mar- 
riages have declined sharply for 


Divisions, 
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three successive years due to legisla- 
tion requiring premarital serological 
tests. Louisiana and Wyoming also 
experienced appreciable declines in 
marriages during 1955, as may be 
seen from the accompanying table. 

Of the five largest cities in the 
country, New York alone reported 
a decrease in marriages, their num 
ber dropping by 2 percent from 
69,900 in 1954 to less than 68,500 in 
1955. On the other hand, little or no 
change was recorded in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, and an increase of 
about 6 percent occurred in Los 
Angeles and Detroit. In several 
other major cities the increases were 
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considerably larger — Norfolk (14 
percent}, Omaha (12 percent), 
Portland, Ore. (11 percent), Louis- 
ville (10 percent), Salt Lake City 
and Des Moines (8 percent). 

Most of the country’s popular 
marriage centers also showed in- 
creases well above the national av- 
erage. For example, Miami and Las 
Vegas each recorded increases of 
about 10 percent, and in Yuma, mar- 
riages rose by 6 percent. In Elkton, 
on the other hand, the increase was 
on a par with that for the country as 
a whole; in Reno the number of 
marriages was at the same level in 
the two years. 





NUMBER OF MARRIAGES IN 1953 AND 1954, AND PERCENT CHANGE 1954 To 1955 
UNITED StaTes BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 
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Although 1956 is a leap year, it 
is likely that the marriage rate will 
remain close to the 1955 level. In 
fact, for some years to come, it is 
expected that the annual number of 
marriages will not vary greatly, the 
year to year changes being depend- 
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ent largely on the level of economic 
conditions. After the early 1960's, 
however, there should be a marked 
upsurge in marriages as the large 
numbers of babies born during the 
war and postwar years begin to 
enter the marriageable ages. 


Accidental Deaths Rise in 1955 


|, yomenn” to present indications, 
approximately 92,000 persons 
were fatally injured in the United 
States during the year just ended, 
about 2,000 more than in 1954. The 
1955 record contrasts sharply with 
the reduction in accidental deaths 
from more than 96,000 in 1952 to 
90,000 in 1954. Accidents, with a 
death rate of 56 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1955, took about two fifths as 
many lives as cancer. 

The rise in accident fatalities re- 
flects very largely the increase in 
mortality from motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Deaths from such accidents 
climbed to about 38,500 in 1955, 
about 2,500 more than the year be- 
fore and the highest number in 14 
years. However, on the basis of 
mileage traveled, the motor vehicle 
accident death rate in 1955 was 
about the same as that in 1954. To 
improve our motor vehicle accident 
record, it will be necessary for both 
drivers and pedestrians to exercise 
much greater caution in the use of 
streets and highways. 

Public accidents other than those 
involving motor vehicles took nearly 
16,000 lives during 1955, a slightly 
larger number than the year before. 
Injuries arising out of and in the 
course of employment caused about 








14,000 deaths, approximately as 
many as in 1954. Injuries in and 
about the home decreased slightly, 
killing about 27,000. 

Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more persons are killed— 
were responsible for about 1,500 
deaths in the United States during 
1955, about 300 more than in 1954. 
This increase reflects the rise in the 
number of disasters; during 1955 
there were nine which took at least 
25 lives each, compared with only 
four of this magnitude in 1954, The 
details of the major catastrophes 
which occurred in our country dur- 
ing the years 1952-55 are summa- 
rized in the table on page 6. 

Natural disasters accounted for 
five of the major catastrophes in 
1955. The first of these was a series 
of tornadoes which struck the Mid- 
west on May 25, causing approxi- 
mately 115 deaths, 80 of them in the 
Udall area, Kansas. The hurricane 
of August 12-14 killed about 25 peo- 
ple in Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. A few days later, 
August 17-19, came the largest dis- 
aster of the year, when a hurricane 
and heavy flash floods combined to 
devastate a number of areas in the 
northeastern States, leaving a death 
toll of 180, mainly in Pennsylvania 
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and Connecticut. In mid-October the 
northeastern States again experi- 
enced floods following torrential 
rains, with a loss of 48 lives. Near 
the close of the year, floods in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon killed 84 people, 


according to present information. 
Civil aviation accounted for three* 
major catastrophes; all involved 
passenger planes, two of them on 
scheduled flights. The first of these 
disasters—a plane crash near New- 


*Exclusive of the ex on, attributed to saboizge, which occurred November 1 on a plane in 


the air near Longmont, .» taking 44 lives. 





AccipENTs TAKING 25 oR Mork Lives, iv OrDER OF IMPORTANCE 
Unirep SrarTes, 1952-55 
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burg, Mo.~—occurred on August 4, 
fatally injuring 30 people. The worst 
disaster in the history of commercial 
aviation in the United States took 
place on October 6, when a plane 
hit a mountain peak near Laramie, 
Wyo., killing 66. The crash of a 
chartered non-scheduled plane near 
Seattle, Wash., on November 18, 
caused 28 deaths. The earliest dis- 
aster in 1955 was a fire which swept 
through a hotel in Chicago on Feb- 
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ruary 12; 29 people died in this 
conflagration. 

Natural dis vere responsible 
for about one of the 1,500 lives 
lost during th year in accidents 
which took five or more lives. Motor 
vehicles were involved in approxi- 
mately one fourth of the fatalities ; 
civilian air transportation and con- 
flagrations each accounted for a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the 
deaths in catastrophes. 


Factors in the Trend of Heart Disease 


HE attack of coronary throm- 

bosis suffered by President 
Eisenhower a few months ago has 
brought into greater prominence the 
growing public concern about heart 
disease in our country. In order to 
dispel some of the widely held mis- 
conceptions regarding the disease 
and to give perspective to the chang- 
ing picture, it is pertinent to review 
some of the facts relating to trends 
in heart disease and the major fac- 
tors influencing them. 

It is estimated that there are now 
about 5% million people in the 
United States with heart disease of 
one type or another, and that at 
least 144 million new cases occur 
each year. The number of persons 
with heart disease of rheumatic and 
of syphilitic origin, while still very 
sizable, has been diminishing as the 
causative infections have increasing- 
ly been brought under control. On 
the other hand, the prevalence of 
heart disease due to other causes has 
been rising. The number with con- 
genital heart disease has apparently 


increased, reflecting both the rise in 
the birth rate and the higher sur- 
vival rate of children born with this 
condition, the latter factor a result 
of improvement in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease. However, 
the most significant development by 
far has been the increase in the prev- 
alence of arteriosclerotic (including 
coronary artery disease), hyperten- 
sive, and other forms of heart disease 
common in middle and later life. 
This increase, in part at least, re- 
flects merely the rapid rise in the 
population past age 45. 

There is much more information 
available about mortality than about 
morbidity from heart disease. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that the mortality statistics have 
been greatly influenced over the 
years by changes in the certification 
and classification of causes of death. 
For the aggregate of white persons 
insured under Industrial policies in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the mortality ascribed to 
heart disease has changed but little 
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in the past two decades; the annual 
death rates at ages 1-74, adjusted for 
changes in the age composition of 
the policyholders, averaged 163 per 
100,000 in 1951-54, compared with 
169 per 100,000 in 1931-35. When 
the heart disease death rates are 
studied by sex, however, they show 
divergent trends: among white male 
policyholders the age-adjusted rate 
rose from 203 per 100,000 in 1931- 
35 to 226 in 1951-54, whereas among 
white females it dropped from 140 
to 105 per 100,000. 

These contrasting trends in the 
mortality from heart disease among 
men and women are observed in 
every age period past 35; the details 
are shown in the accompanying 
chart. In the left-hand panel, the 
solid line representing the recent 
experience among white men is con- 
sistently higher than the broken Jine 
relating to the heart disease death 
rates two decades earlier. Among 
white women the situation is the 
other way around, as may be seen in 
the right-hand panel of the chart. 

In each sex, heart disease has con- 
stituted an increasing proportion of 
the total mortality in this insurance 
experience, It is evident from the 
table on page 10 that even among 
white females heart disease as a 
proportion of the total mortality at 
ages 1-74 rose from little more than 
one fifth to one third between 1931- 
35 and 1951-54. The corresponding 
increase among white males, as 
would be expected, was even more 
pronounced—from less than one 
fourth to two fifths of the mortality 
from all causes, As a result of these 
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trends, the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases, as a group, have become a 
more dominant item in the mortality 
picture. 

Of particular interest are the facts 
regarding coronary artery disease. 
Although it is known that the mor- 
tality attributed to this disease has 
risen sharply in the past two dec- 
ades, a precise measure of the in- 
crease is lacking, because of changes 
in both the classification and certifi- 
cation of this condition as a cause of 
death. In any event, during 1951-54 
practically 30 percent of all deaths 
among white males at ages 1-74 were 
classified as due to arteriosclerotic 
heart disease, which is now assumed 
to be practically synonymous with 
coronary artery disease. In 1931-35, 
less than 5 percent of the deaths 
among the insured males were as- 
cribed to diseases of the coronary 
arteries and angina pectoris, a cate- 
gory much less inclusive than that 
now in use. Twenty-five years ago, 
coronary heart disease was a com- 
paratively new diagnostic term. 

In many respects, the heart dis- 
ease problem in our country appears 
to be worse than it actually is. The 
growing importance of cardiac con- 
ditions in the total mortality picture 
reflects largely the high degree of 
control achieved over the acute and 
chronic infectious diseases—notably -« 
tuberculosis and pneumonia—and 
the progress made in the medical 
and surgical treatment of a number 
of other conditions common in mid- 
dle and later life. Moreover, heart 
disease is often associated with 
changes that affect other parts of 
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Death Rates From Heart Disease and Ali Causes 
White Persons by Sex and Age. Industrial P 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1951-54 and 1931-35 
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th body, more especially other parts 
of the cardiovascular-renal system. 
The trend in medical thinking has 
been to place increasing emphasis on 
the role of the heart in the chain of 
events leading to death in such cases. 
In addition, iriproved diagnostic 
methods have led to the detection of 
heart disease, and hence to its certi- 
fication as the cause of death in an 
increasing proportion of cases where 
other chronic diseases are present. 
This is particularly true for coro- 
nary artery disease. 

Nevertheless, heart disease pre- 
sents the most important medical 
problem today, especially among 


males. Particularly puzzling is the 
large and widening sex difference in 
heart disease mortality. Various 
hypotheses have been advanced to 
explain the situation—the stress and 
strain in our society which bear 
particularly on men, changing di- 
etary habits, the survival of persons 
with less than average physical 
stamina though the control of disease 
—but the validity of none of these 
hypotheses has been established. The 
answers should eventually be fur- 
nished by the broad program of re- 
search being conducted. The Life 
insurance industry is giving substan- 
tial support to such research through 
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RELATIVE MortTauity From CaRDIOVASCULAR-RENAL DISEASES 
Wuirtt Persons py Sex AND AGE. INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS 
METROPOLITAN Lire InsuraANCcE Company, 1951-54 anp 1931-35 
































PERCENT OF MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 
- ARTERIO- D1skases 
a ee | eee | | SS. 
DISEASE ArTertest 
1951-54 1931-35¢ 1951-54 1931-35 1951-54 1931-35 
MALES 
1-74... 49.6 37.7 39.7 23.1 29.9 44 
35-44..... 414 23.3 34.1 15.2 23.0 3.9 
45-54... 52.5 37.3 44.5 24.5 33.9 6.3 
55-14 56.1 48.2 46.2 29.7 35.5 6.4 
65-74 61.1 58.4 46.8 33.5 36.7 5.1 
FEMALES 
1-74"... 48.1 37.9 33.4 21.4 19.4 2.3 
35-4... 30.1 24.1 19.7 13.2 6.2 | 1.2 
45-54... 41.9 378 27.7 20.1 13.5 | 2.5 
55-64 52.8 48.0 37.6 26.4 23.4 3.5 
65-74 63.9 58.9 45.4 32.5 28.8 3.5 




















*Adjusted for age on the basis of the Standard Million Population of England and Wales, 1901. 


tl ncludes angina 
tThe fi; 
causes 


pectoris. 
for 1931-35 and 1951-54 are not strictly 
of death. Chronic conditions only in 1931-35. 


because of changes in certification and 





the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund. 

For the present, the control of 
cardiac and related disorders in mid- 
dle and later life depends largely 
upon the early detection of such 
conditions and the careful medical 
supervision of the people so affected. 





An essential part of the regimen for 
such patients is reduction of excess 
weight. In sorne degree weight re- 
duction may delay the onset of heart 
disease. The association of over- 
weight and cardiovascular condi- 
tions is well documented from clin- 
ical and Life insurance studies. 
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ANNUAL RaATE* Pee 100,000 Po_tcvHoLoERst 
Cavasz ov DaaTn NOVEMBER Vauar To Date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
All causee—total................... 605.9 576.3 626.5 622.9 647.2 
—exeluding war deaths... 605.9 576.1 626.5 619.9 645.2 
Tuberculosis (all forms). . . 7.7 6.8 8.1 9.1 10.3 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 6.9 6.3 73 8.3 9,2 
Deans oe seks s 1.9 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.6 
Communicable diseases of childhood 3 B 3 3 3 
Acute poliomyelitis... ... 1.1 13 p a Ll 
neoplasms... . 125.1 124.5 129.4 128.9 125.8 
Digestive system... ... 45.2 44.4 45.7 47.0 44.9 
i system... 16.5 16.8 16.6 16.4 15.6 
Diabetes Te aes ob ala 13.7 15.0 14.9 14.7 15.6 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 322.6 298.1 331.0 324.1 341.7 
Vascular lesions, central nervous wean 63.4 57.2 64.9 62.8 66.6 
Diseases of heart. . 238.7 219.1 241.5 235.7 247.8 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 10.9 9.7 12.2 12.2 13.0 
Artaricenlaroto and degenerative heart 
187.3 168.7 186.6 177.5 185.3 
rr as. ha 109.5 99.9 108.2 104.7 108.2 
H with heart disease 32.2 32.9 34.4 37.0 40.1 
Other diseases of heart........... 8.3 78 8.3 9.0 94 
Hypertension without mention of heart 4.5 3.9 48 5.6 58 
a rs 48 5.2 5.7 58 6.2 
Other diseases of circulatory system 4.3 5.4 5.7 5.2 48 
Nephritis and Be ins 6.9 73 8.4 9.0 10.5 
Des oe eden ewe 12.4 10.9 13.3 12.9 15.2 
Influenza. ............. 4 9 9 1.0 3.0 
Uleers of stomach and duodenum 5.3 4.0 47 4.6 4.9 
A ieee tneaee ce 6 9 1.2 13 14 
ernia and intestinal obstruction .. 3.0 3.6 3.7 3.7 3 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritia, etc. 1.9 2.5 23 24 2.5 
Cirrhosis of liver......... .. 8.9 9.3 938 98 10.1 
Diseases of the gallbladder and biliary ducts 4.5 3.2 3.5 3.2 3.6 
Complications of pregnancy, child 8 6 1.0 11 13 
ital malf 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.9 3.0 
daweve sao 49 43 6.0 5.5 6.1 
Homicide......... 23 28 2.1 2.3 2.9 
sccidente—total.. . 34.9 34.0 36.8 36.6 38.0 
Motor vehicle. . . 16.7 12.9 15.2 144 15.9 
Dees ab oa oo 59 6.7 6.0 6.5 74 
Occupational (civilian) 3.2 3.0 2.6 2.7 3.6 
War deaths—enemy — & | q 3.0 2.0 
All other causes.............. 51.0 48.4 52.1 625 | &19 
*The rates for 1955 are isional . 
+ Persons insured under Greekly and eer iatusectet ying petictes for the vous 1953-54; 
1955 includes in addition persons with ium policies for less than $1, 
tThe recorded é from war deaths in Sethe 101954 reneleed 


1 - - 2 gear = eden t pe my dor of claims on yp ee 
fess Less than 0.05 per 100, 
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if Sale baie reat we 

(pec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
954 71) 68 68 63 63 62 60 58 57 58 58 
955 68 67 67 63 61 62 60 63 59 60 61 


*" See page It for footnotes. 
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